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ABSTRACT 



This report summarizes the expectations, mission, guiding 
principles, standards, assessments, and time line for standards 
implementation for the state of Hawai ' i . Implementation was scheduled for 
completion by August 2000. A technical reference matrix tracks the 
development of the assessment and accountability system. The completion of 
specific tasks for student assessment, school accountability, student 
accountability, accountability of other constituents, and the supports for 
assessment and accountability will be required. These are delineated in chart 
format with accompanying deadlines. The tasks needing completion for a 
comprehensive Student Support System, which will ensure that all students 
will receive intellectual, emotional, social, and physical support to meet 
the content and performance standards, are in a similar format with time 
line. The plan for modernizing Administrative Support Services reveals the 
transformation of previous state and district offices into three 
divisions- -Learner , Teacher School Support; Regional Support; and 
Administrative Services- -each with explanations of the tasks involved. 
Administrative goals include the design and installation of an Integrated 
Management Information System with an integrated customer-oriented emphasis. 
Finally, the tasks of School Governance, Structure, and Organizational 
Development are listed in the same format. Phone numbers, e-mail addresses, 
and Web sites are given for local sources of additional information. (RKJ) 
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from the original document. 
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Hawai'i State Board of Education 

Expectations 




The members of the Hawaii State Board of Education 
shared their expectations of the Department of Education 
on December 3, 1998. Many of these expectations are 
addressed in this Strategic Plan for Standards -based 
Reform. 

For example, the Strategic Plan centers on the implementation of 
the HawaFi Content and Performance Standards. It also includes 
other expectations such as the development and implementation 
of an accountability program, a comprehensive communica- 
tions/engagement plan, a school- based services model, and the 
modernizing of administrative services. _ 



Through its design to align all parts of the system to support and 
enable all students to reach high standards, this Strategic" Plan 
leads each school toward being responsible and accountable for 
high student achievement, for attaining/maintaining standards 
of student conduct, and for establishing/maintaining 
safe school environments conducive to learning. 

Progress in meeting these expectations are to 
be described in a written report — the 
Superintendent’s Annual Performance 
Evaluation, due in October of each year. 
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Hawaii State Board of Education EXPECTATIONS 

Four selected Board expectations related to the HavvaiM Content and Performance 
Standards — implementation of the standards, strategic plans addressing priorities, 
accountability program, schools’ responsibility for high student achievement. 




Preface: Raising Our Expectations/Living Up To Them 

Summary of what 1,200+ “friends of public education” regarded as important features 
in the design of this Strategic Plan for Standards-based Reform . 




The Message, The Vision, The Mission, The Plan 



Setting our sights on what we want, committing to comprehensive change, and laying the 
foundation for what we need to do. 




Standards-based Reform: Our Guiding Principles 

Everyone devoted to, caring about, and working toward the same thing... standards. In the 
process, realizing the benefits — clear targets, common base for decision making, performance- 
oriented results. 



Our Strategic Plan: Summary Hig hli ghts 



Superintendent Paul G. LcMahieu’s words and voice speak plainly of the first steps that have 
been taken to implement the Hawaii Content and Performance Standards, primarily refining 
the old standards in the Blue Book by streamlining them, giving them clarity, and making 
them user friendly. 



He further identifies impending steps, which support changes throughout the system and 
which ensure that all children will learn. These systemic changes include new or different 
approaches to classroom instruction, and assessment, professional development, accountabili- 
ty, evaluation and continuous improvement, student support, organizational development, 
restructuring that maximizes worker productivity and brings resources closer to schools, 
greater public engagement, improved communication, and targeted use of technology. 




Standards Implementation Tasks to Be Completed: 

September 1999 — August 2000 

Condensed descriptions of all tasks to be completed by August 2000. These tasks form the 
base for a September 2000 public accountability report on the progress of the Strategic Plan 
for Standards-based Reform . 




Technical Reference Matrices 

Complete, detailed descriptions of work products, related tasks, and completion dates pre- 
sented in five major areas: 1) Refining the Hawaii Content and Performance Standards and 
Providing Standards-based Curricular and Instructional Support; 2) Developing an 
Assessment and Accountability System; 3) Developing a Comprehensive Student Support 
System; 4) Modernizing Administrative Support Services; and 5) Redefining School 
Governance, Structure, and Organizational Development. 




Want To Learn More About Standards? 

References and resources to help students, teachers, parents, and community members 
become more knowledgeable about standards. 
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Living Up To Them 



Over 1,200 “friends of public education” 
have been coming together from all over 
our State and have volunteered their time, 
their energy, their expertise, and their 
“heart”— to build a foundation for what 
they hope will be a bright future for the 
ALL the children of Hawaii. 

These volunteers have spent countless hours 
reading, researching, discussing, question- 
ing, answering, debating, and brainstorming 
ideas of what should go into a design for a 
system of public schools that can inspire 
everyone to live up to our expectation that 
ALL children will learn to high standards. 

These standards describe what ALL children 
should know, be able to do, and care about 
doing. They cover a range of 10 subject 
areas: language arts, mathematics, science, 
social studies, fine arts, health, physical edu- 
cation, world languages, career and life 
skills, and computer education. The content 
standards in each of these areas identify 
important ideas, concepts, issues, and skills 
to be learned. How will we know that our 
children have learned them, and learned 
them well? Performance standards answer 
those questions. They challenge the learner 



to demonstrate, to show, to provide evi- 
dence of understanding through the use or 
application of content knowledge. 

But that is only part of the picture. High 
expectations that ALL children will learn 
means that no child will be left behind, no 
child will be abandoned. This is where the 
“Strategic Plan for Standards- based 
Reform” completes the picture. ALL chil- 
dren will learn because everyone in the sys- 
tem — students, parents, teachers, principals, 
and others — will be properly supported to 
help ALL children achieve the standards. 

Within the pages that follow, you will get a 
“birds-eye” preview of how these hundreds 
of volunteers have carefully mapped out 
what is needed in a support system to ensure 
that we meet every child’s needs, that every 
child will be successful in achieving the stan- 
dards. 

Our schools number 250, and our class- 
rooms accommodate nearly 200,000 stu- 
dents. And we will help each child, by help- 
ing those with the closest contact — teachers, 
parents, school principals, and school staff. 
This strategic plan begins with the substance 





Preface 



of learning —meaningful content and per- 
formance standards — that enables students 
to grow and become critical thinkers who 
can solve problems, productive citizens who 
can work with others, independent curiosi- 
ty-seekers who can take charge of their own 
learning, and confident self- believers who 
can recognize and produce quality work. 

This strategic plan outlines an assessment 
and accountability system that measures 
and reports on student attainment of the 
standards, and holds everyone accountable 
for that performance. The strategic plan also 
addresses the need for a comprehensive 
student support system that can draw on 
the resources in the classroom, school, 
neighborhood, Department of Education 
offices, and the larger community, to pro- 
vide the social, emotional, and physical envi- 
ronments that help children to meet the 
standards. Infrastructure support reshaped 
and restructured to deliver services more 
efficiently and economically from the dis- 
trict/region and state levels are identified in 
modernizing administrative support ser- 
vices. , 

The classroom is the locus for standards- 
based learning. To nurture teachers and stu- 
dents to realize their standards- based mis- 
sion, redefining school governance, struc- 
ture, and organizational development 
looks toward “enabling” school environ- 
ments by resolving conflicts and removing 
inefficiencies, and promoting organizational 
development and the leadership roles of all 
stakeholders. 

Permeating each of the five major sections 
of the Strategic Plan are the cross-cutting 
elements. While the need for these ele- 



ments — capacity building to move the sys- 
tem closer to standards-based education, 
genuine engagement and collaboration 
among diverse constituents, effective, two- 
way communication within the system and 
with external customers, and continuous 
self- reflection and evaluation for focused 
and sustained action — was initially identified 
by the community voices in the 
Comprehensive Needs Assessment survey 
(April 1999), and the Performance 
Standards Review Commission Final Report 
(January 1999), they have emerged as a 
thread that weaves throughout the plan and 
gives the parts a single entity. The cross-cut- 
ting elements have become integral to the 
success of standards-based reform. 
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The Message 

I believe that setting higher standards would 
force students to be more concerned about 
school. 

Student , Report on Comprehensive 
Needs Assessment (April 1 999, p. 1 99) 

The Vision 

We envision a public school system that 
holds high expectations of what students 
should know, be able to do and care 
about., .focuses attention, effort and 
resources on promoting student learn- 
ing... holds each school accountable for 
meeting high standards of performance.... 
Board of Education, " Vision of Public Education 
in Hawai'i" (September 16, 1995) 

The Mission 

Implementation of the Hawai'i Content and 
Performance Standards is a major challenge 
and call to action for the entire community, 
not just the schools. All stakeholders — 
including parents, higher education, Goals 
2000 legislation, and community groups — 
must become deeply engaged in affirming 
the system’s vision of all students reaching 
high performance standards. 

The Final Report: Hawai'i State Performance 
Standards Review Commission on 
Performance Standards (January 1 999, p. 25) 



The Plan 

What will it take to create a standards-based 
education system for Hawaii’s students? 
First and foremost, we need a blueprint for 
standards-based reform, a blueprint that is 
inspired by our vision for students, informed 
by views expressed by the thousands of 
Hawai'i citizens committed to improving 
public education, and driven by the recom- 
mendations and challenges made by the 
Performance Standards Review Commis- 
sioners. This blueprint... a statewide strategic 
plan, must be comprehensive and coordinat- 
ed. 

Dr. Paul G. LeMahieu, "Standards-based 

Reform: What Will It Take?" (M arch 15, 1999, 

pp. 1-2) 
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Standards- based Reform:^ 



Our Guiding Principles 



We are embarking on a journey and vve will 
voyage together. The pursuit of rigorous 
standards lies at the heart of our direction. 
Effectiveness requires making them the 
active pursuit of each of us — students, teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, business and 
community members, and political leaders. 

It is about making the standards the essential 
challenge in all parts of our large and com- 
plicated system; to help the whole of the sys- 
tem make a little more sense by having all of 
its parts care about the same thing and work 
as one. In short, it is taking the standards 
seriously in the deepest ways imaginable that 
makes them valuable to us. 

Standards offer the opportunity for us to 
become a performance-oriented system in 
which accomplishment is the point of it all, 
and accomplishment is what is recognized, 



respected and rewarded. By forming clear 
and consistent targets, we have the opportu- 
nity to align all parts of the system — its poli- 
cies, programs and classroom practices, its 
curricular support as well as facilities and 
business services. All of the decisions made 
in all of our various offices will be made with 
the idea of supporting schools’ and teachers’ 
efforts to have students accomplish the stan- 
dards. As a result, all of those decisions will 
begin to make a good deal more sense. 

Similarly, decisions about resource allocation 
and use will be based upon what is needed to 
realize the standards... all of the system’s 
resources will be targeted to the achievement 
of the standards. The singular test for all of 
our efforts and for our use of resources lies 
in the answer to the question, “How do they 
help students realize our agreed upon goals, 
the Standards?” 
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Our Strategic Plan: 



Summary High lights 



□ Hawaii Standards 
and Assessments 

We clarified the Standards, provided 
stronger guidance, and organized the whole 
of the standards so that they can be used 
more effectively by all. Exhibit One 
(pp. 8-9) provides a sample of content and 
performance standards for writing (Grades 
4-5). 

Beyond the refinement of the standards 
themselves, there is a need to provide sup- 
port to teachers. 

• Access to and use of high quality curricu- 
lar and instructional materials that are 
both current and aligned with our stan- 
dards 

• Interactive web site with access to — cur- 
ricular units developed locally and else- 
where, instructional resources that enable 
teachers to choose appropriate and high- 
quality texts and curriculum, exchange of 
professional commentary in which teach- 
ers can seek advice on the quality and the 
appropriateness of various curriculum 
choices 



• Professional development support to 
implement standards via expanded knowl- 
edge and skills of varied instructional 
strategies 

• Web- based resources that provide assess- 
ment tools for use on demand by teachers, 
and technological assistance with the 
assessment of students’ progress in meet- 
ing the standards 
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Statewide 

Assessments 



This task area begins with the development 
of an assessment system that is truly aligned 
with our standards. It is inconceivable that 
we would ask teachers to teach to the stan- 
dards and then assess on something else. We 
will start with a portion of a commercially 
available product — the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test 9, which matches our standards 
best of all of them — then we customize it 
with additional assessment tasks to bring it 
into alignment with the Hawai‘i Content 
and Performance Standards. The result will 
be a single examination that provides both 
nationally-referenced data and standards- 
based information; an assessment that 
judges students 5 accomplishment of our 
standards. The resulting assessment will also 
have an expanded variety or range of assess- 
ment types. 



This HawaPi Assessment Program of 
Outcomes will judge students 5 performance 
against our content standards. Students will 
be determined to have exceeded the stan- 
dards, met them, approached them, or fall- 
en below them. After a year of field testing, 
this assessment system will be online and 
fully operational from 2000-2001. 
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Our Strategic Plan: 

Summary Highlights 



Q Accountability, 
Evaluation, and 
Contin uous 
Improvement 

The goal of our accountability system is stu- 
dent learning of standards. It will focus on 
students, educational professionals collec- 
tively in schools and offices and as individu- 
als in appropriate ways. It will also look at 
political leadership, business community and 
even parents. 

For students, progress through the system 
will be predicated upon the demonstration 
of success in learning the standards at bench- 
mark years. All can achieve the standards; 
though some will require more time, more 
attention or different instructional approach- 
es. Each school should decide what’s best for 
students. 

For educational professionals, we distinguish 
between collective and individual responsi- 
bilities. People should be held accountable 
for that which they can in fact, be expected 
to accomplish. When it comes to student 
achievement, I think the record is clear: it 
takes entire schools — teachers, support pro- 
fessionals, other school staff — to produce 
student learning. Therefore, we examine stu- 
dent achievement as an indicator of school 
performance. 

There will be goals, and there will be a bal- 
anced portfolio of consequences. In other 
words, there must be rewards for achieve- 
ment and assistance where schools fall short 
and help is needed. If a school has had such 
assistance over a reasonable period of time 
and still makes little or no progress, then 
sanctions will be initiated. 

On the individual level, we will be held 
responsible for our knowledge, our skills and 
our professional behavior through evalua- 
tions of our performance tied to profession- 




al development and ongoing licensure 
requirements. For the vast majority of pro- 
fessionals whose evaluations are adequate 
and better, there will be self-determination 
regarding the means for renewing certifica- 
tion and licensure. For the few with serious 
needs identified by the evaluation, there 
should be specified focal areas for improve- 
ment in order to meet certification require- 
ments. And for the very, very few with criti- 
cal deficiencies, the accountability system 
should specify the necessary professional 
development and its expected outcomes for 
certification to be maintained. 



Services and 
Systems Supporting 
Students 



Standards-based reform challenges the 
whole system to make sure that all of the 
parts are aimed at the right targets and work- 
ing well together, so too must similar think- 
ing be taken up in each school. 

School Governance, Structure, and 
Organizational Development 

A successful, comprehensive school design 
puts all of its resources — financial, cultural, 
human, and structural — into a thoughtful 
and creative alignment, focused to maximize 
the effective pursuit of standards. 

Schools must begin by examining their use 
of resources. Do all programs help students 
meet the standards? Are there some that 
don’t? Schools must examine the ways in 
which they organize and use human 
resources. Clearly certain kinds of education- 
al programs and experiences are possible if a 
school organizes its faculty into teams. 
Similarly the manner in which a school orga- 
nizes and uses time makes certain education- 
al approaches such as extended projects, 
investigation or field work possible and 
restricts options in other areas. 




A SAMPLE OF CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS FOR WRITING (Grades 4-5) 



Exhibit One 







CONTENT STANDARDS 


BENCHMARK 
Grades 4-5 


RANGE 

Write using various forms to 
communicate for a variety of 
purposes and audiences. 


• Write using forms appropriate to purpose and topic. 

• Write to create understanding of ideas and 
information for self. 

• Write to communicate information, express 
opinions, and influence others. 


COMPOSING PROCESSES 
Use writing processes and 
strategies appropriately 
and as needed to construct 
meaning and communicate 
effectively. 


• Include information from people and texts in writing. 

• Use feedback from others to revise and edit writing. 

• Revise and edit as needed, (e.g., inserting 
information; refocusing the topic; reordering text; 
finding a better word; correcting errors 

in conventions). 

• Use knowledge of the qualities of good writing to 
improve own writing. 

• Publish — in a variety of ways — selected finished 
products. 


CONVENTIONS and SKILLS 
Apply knowledge of the 
conventions of language 
and research when writing. 


• Apply knowledge of spelling, punctuation and 
grammar to write text(s) and correct errors. 

• Cite sources used in researching information. 


RHETORIC 

Use rhetorical devices to 
craft writing appropriate to 
audience and purpose. 


Produce writing that 

• Conveys meaning, provides important information, 
or makes a point and fulfills a purpose. 

• Has a form or structure that allows the parts 
to add up to a coherent whole. 

• Uses language that is clear, colorful, and natural. 

• Reveals the writer's developing voice and style. 


ATTITUDES & ENGAGEMENT 
Demonstrate confidence as a 
writer, and find value and 
satisfaction in writing and 
sharing writing with others. 


• Write readily for a variety of purposes an a range 
of topics. 


DIVERSITY 

Understand diversity in 
language, perspective, 
and/or culture in order to 
craft texts that represent 
diverse thinking and 
expression. 


• Write from perspectives of own cultural background. 




Content Standards answer the 
question "What should students 
know, be able to do, and care 
about?" They are clear, broad 
statements of important ideas, 
concepts, and skills to be taught 
and learned m a contend area. 

\ ^ 
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Performance Standards answer 
' the questions "What does good 
performance look like?" and 
"How good is good enough?" 

They clarify content standards 
by describing what evidence is 
acceptable in determining whether 
content standards have been met. 

I , ^ 



PERFORMANCE / 
INDICATORS 

Fourth and fifth grade students 
whose writings meet these 
content standards, consistently 
demonstrate the following in 
their writing: 

1 .The writing conveys 
meaning. It says something, 
makes a point, or provides 
the reader with information. 

2. The writing is organized 
by a form or structure that 

is appropriate to the purpose 
and message. The parts add 
up to the whole, and support 
the overall meaning of the 
writing. 

3. The writing uses language 
that conveys the intended 
message in an interesting, 
natural, and precise way. 

4. The writing reveals a 
voice that comes through in 
the writing, giving the writing 
life or authority. 

5. The re are few errors in 
grammar, mechanics, and 
spelling. These errors do not 
interfere with the reading or 
detract from meaning. 




Our Strategic Plan: 

Summary Highlights 



Exhibit One 



COMMENTARY STUDENT WORK 

The performance indicators and commentary 
describe the kind of work required by the content 
standard (sj. The numbers in the text identify the 
approximate location of the performance indica- 
tors and correspond with the commentary ; 

® The organization is logical — description of 

cat follows the premise that Oliver is "the 
weirdest cat." 

® The writer uses language that gives the 

reader a vivid picture of this particular cat — 
he kills birds, rips up rats, goes cruising, has 
thick fur, and is heavy. 

® The writer knows that a colon is followed by 
a list. This is sophisticated for a young 
writer. The writer also appropriately 
underlines "again" to emphasize meaning. 

(D Transitions, move the reader through the 
writing — "When he is in the house...;" 

"Then he changes his mind...;" "Another 
reason I think..,;" "Also, I use..." 

® Voice gives the writing life and is revealed 
by the writer's unique choice of words and 
conversational style — e.g., "Kitty back 
rides", "bat cat for Halloween." 

® The writer's use of a double simile for 
emphasis — "like a mad-man," "like a 
tornado" — gives flavor to the writing. 

® Overall, the writer orchestrates the 

development of this topic in an entertaining 
way. Ideas and details are relevant and 
support the meaning — the Kitty back rides, 
the Halloween costume, running around the 
house like a mad-man. 



My Pet Oliver 

I have a pet cat named Oliver. 

® I think he is the weirdest cat in the 
universe. Oliver is his real name, 
but we call him Oli for short. Oli 
is a mixed breed. His is part 
Himalayan and part Siamese. A lot of 
people admire him and say he is a 
© beautiful cat. He likes to kill 

birds, rip up rats, and go cruising 
around the neighborhood. Oli has big 
blue eyes, and he has really thick 
fur. So that makes him kind of fat. 

He is heavy, too. He weighs 1 2 

® Here are some reasons why I think 

® he is weird: When he is in the house, 
he meyows to go outside and then 
meyows to come back in again. Then he 
changes his mind again . Another reason 
I think he's weird is because he lets 
my brother Sam and I torture him. We 
do things like chase him around the 
® house, and I give him Kitty back 

rides, and I make him be super cat on 
my shoulder. Also, I use him as a 
scarf. One year Oli was bat cat for 
Halloween. He had little boots, a 
cape, and a mask, but he didn't like 
the mask so we took it off. Talk 
® about a weird cat! Oh, yea, mostly in 
the mornings he runs through the house 
like a mad-man. Actually, it's more 
like a tornado in a thunder storms! 

® 








The alignment of fiscal, human, and struc- 
tural resources at the school level to best 
support a standards-based educational pro- 
gram is essential to effective performance. A 
Standards Implementation Design that 
focuses on student learning of the content 
and performance standards and is compre- 
hensive in its viewpoint will supplant the 
School Improvement Plans of the past. This 
Standards Implementation Design frame- 
work will be offered as a means of integrat- 
ing standards into a comprehensive planning 
scope. It embraces various programs such as 
Focus on Learning or the accreditation 
process for secondary schools, Title I or the 
major Federal program that provides supple- 
mental funds for schools with a high num- 
ber of children on free or reduced lunch, 
and other obligations into one “planning 
umbrella.” 

To move from comprehensive planning to 
successful implementation, we need to reaf- 
firm our commitment to site-based and 
shared decision making. The strategic plan 
enhances School/Community-Based 
Management and shared decision making in 
three ways: 

1. Policy clarity — we must all clarify and 
have common understandings about the 
distribution of authority. What decisions 
will be made where, by whom, and 
through what kinds of processes, 

2. Training and professional development — 
we must develop and hone the skills that 
support shared decision making. These 
include collaborative problem solving, 
facilitated dialogues, meeting design and 
management, and facilitative leadership, 
and 



3. High quality and timely information to 
support decision making — we must create 
an information infrastructure that inte- 
grates all of the data that support effective 
school leadership and sound decision 
making at the school level. 

Comprehensive Student Support System 

To ensure that ALL students meet the stan- 
dards, there is the need to bring the full 
range of student support services as close to 
the student as possible. This philosophy is 
inherent in the Comprehensive Student 
Support System that provides a supportive 
learning environment, which addresses the 
social, emotional, and physical needs of stu- 
dents. 

The foundation for a Comprehensive 
Student Support system is the school -based 
service delivery approach. Since the school is 
now the center for services, school -level 
professionals have the wherewithal — author- 
ity and resources — to ensure a sound and 
responsive continuum of instruction and 
care for every student. Experience tells us 
that there are times when any and all stu- 
dents — even our most resilient ones — will 
need student support services. Thus the log- 
ical starting point for this continuum of care 
is the place where a student spends most of 
his or her school day — the classroom. 

Our first steps in launching school -based 
services will include intensive training and 
skill building to best equip all parties to uti- 
lize the most appropriate instructional 
strategies and to either provide or arrange 
for the provision of services students 
require. Most significantly, the 
Comprehensive Student Support System 
through its school -based service delivery 
approach will allow the people most knowl- 
edgeable about a student to make decisions 
about that student so that support services 
can be delivered in a timely and efficient 



manner. 



Our Strategic Plan: 

Summary Highlights 



Modernizing Administrative 
Support Services 

We take responsibility for our own perfor- 
mance and so we begin by exploring ways to 
help each other and most especially those on 
the front line of standards implementation. 
We need administrative and educational sup- 
port that focuses on the right things, that is 
of higher quality, and that is delivered in a 
more timely manner. 

This part of the plan examines the structure 
and organization of the system itself with 
four primary goals in mind. 

1. Integrating responsibilities that ought to 
be intertwined, but currendy are not, 
given the way we are organized. 

2. “Flattening the hierarchy” by moving 
resources and support closer to the 
schools. 

3. Realizing the untapped potential of our 
current talent pool by encouraging people 
to evaluate and improve the way they 
work, as well as to broaden their own 
learning by teaming with others or taking 
up challenges that exist “outside the box.” . 

4. Use of information technology tools to 
enhance performance. 



Desired Culture 



Finally, we are ready to describe those cross- 
cutting elements that define what we hope 
will be the culture of our organization — 
organizational and professional develop- 
ment, public engagement and communica- 
tion, and on-going evaluation and continu- 
ous improvement. These elements suggest a 
desired culture — a system that is respectful of 
its members and its clients; a system that 
invests in its professionals and staff, a system 




that is focused on performance and capable 
of judging that performance and adjusting 
its behavior so as to continually improve. 

How well we succeed in building such a cul- 
ture marked by these characteristics will 
depend on how much we value them and 
how well we internalize them as we go about 
our work implementing the standards. 

We will know that we have succeeded when 
we can point to: 

1. High-performing individuals working in a 
culture that enables and honors that per- 
formance, 

2. Schools, complexes, clusters of complexes, 
and state offices that are open and profes- 
sionally respectful, 

3. Units at all those levels that are able to 
routinely inspect their performance and 
adjust their behaviors to maximize that 
performance, and 

4. Units at all those levels whose members 
respect each other, first as human beings, 
then as professionals, and who draw on 
that respect to work well together in the 
common interest of educating children. 

In short, every place throughout our system 
will nurture adults to learn and grow, just as 
much as students do. The strategic plan 
describes the support necessary from outside 
the schools, but also the actions and respon- 
sibilities needed within them for these learn- 
ing communities to exist. 





Learning Communities 
with Sta ndards at Their Core 

f Will Have... 



Teachers, Parents, Principals, Staff 
Specialists, Community Supporters, 
Educational Officers, Board Members, 
Superintendents... who, by their words 
and actions, tell you: 

1. We, individually and with others, accept 
the responsibility to help ALL students 
meet the standards, 

2. We pursue an enriching quality of life 
through continuous learning — personally 
and professionally, 

3. We work effectively with others, 

4. We think through issues and problems, 
then promote effective solutions, and 

5. We have the ability to recognize quality 
work, we examine what we do, we take 
positive actions to improve, and we can 
show you our quality work products. 



Students who, by their words and actions, 

tell you: 

1 . We accept the challenge to plan for our 
own growth and development to meet 
the standards, 

2. We take advantage of the learning oppor- 
tunities that surround us at home, at 
school, and in our communities, 

3. We can work well with others, 

4. We can think through problems that have 
several parts, “gray” areas, or different 
points of view, and come up with useful 
answers that make sense, and 

5. We can tell you what makes something a 
“quality product,” we accept responsibil- 
ity to examine and improve the quality of 
our products, and we can show you our 
quality products. 




Photo courtesy of Moanoluo Middle School 
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Our Strategic Plan: 

Summary Highlights 




Some Thoughts About What a 

"Standards-based 

School or Classroom" Might Look Like 



In a standards- based classroom, 
everyone knows what is being taught cn 
and why. This is true for the educa- jj 
tors, but it is also true for parents and 
most especially students. 



The school, or even better the com- 
plex, has met to plan the curricu- 
lum — the ordered sequence of educa- 
tional experiences — which will share 
responsibility for the standards across 
the grade levels. 




All of the school’s resources — money, 
instructional materials, human talent, 
educational programs, organizational 
resources, and even the way that it 
organizes and uses time — are all 
aligned with each other and focused 
on the singular goal of helping stu- 
dents achieve the standards. 





It is expected that all children will 
learn that content. For any who aren’t 
learning, the school’s response is 
immediate and direct — extra help is 
provided, or the content is re-taught, 
very often using a new approach to 
which the learner may respond better. 




Every student’s progress against the 
standards is continuously monitored 
and instructional approaches are 
shaped by his/her successes and 
needs. 




The elements of the external environ- 
ment in which a school resides — poli- 
cies, assessment systems, professional 
development systems, curriculum and 
instructional supports — are all similar- 
ly aligned to help schools help their 
students achieve the standards. 



The school is an open and inviting 
place where parents and the commu- 
nity participate as advocates, boosters, 
decision makers, and most especially 
as partners in the education of chil- 
dren. 





These schools are engaging and excit- 
ing places in which to work. They’re 
places where learning happens for 
adults, as well as children. And in so 
doing they nurture not only the pro- 
fessional, but also the emotional and 
spiritual side of those who serve in 
them. 



Superintendent Paul G. LeMahieu, 

"The Challenge of Standards-based Reform" 

Keynote Address at the Hawai'i Public Schools Education Leadership Conference 
(August 10 i 1999, pp. M-/5j. 
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Standards Implementation Tasks 

To Be Completed: September 1999 -(August 2000*) 



Hawai'i Content and 
Performance Standards 
and Assessments 

Refined content standards 

(10 areas) to all teachers Sep-99 

Support for Standards’ 

Implementation: 

1 . Resource documents Oct-99 

2. Interactive resource center 

website Jan -00 

3. Consumer Report-type system 
review commercial 
materials/negotiated “best 

prices” for schools Mar-00 

3. Current curr & instructional 

resource materials Jan-00 

4. Online Assessment 
Information Resource 
Center: 

(a) Sample assmt tools Jan-00 

(b) Database. assmt items/ 

tasks Jan -00 

(c) Advice assmt techniques Jan-00 

(d) Assmt resources available 

from vendors Jan -00 

5. Revise Authorized Course 
Code Numbers, 

award of credit, grading, 

graduation requirements, 

report of student progress, 

promotion /retention 

requirements Jun-00 

Performance standards, initial 

set — 75% completed Aug-00 

Hawafi Assessment Program — 
statewide assmts 

1 . Timeframe — statewide field 

test May- 00 

2. Complete development May-01 

3. Statewide administration May-02 



Accountability, Evaluation, 
and Continuous 
Improvement 

School Accountability Program — student 
achievement standards: 

1. Criteria for measuring, 

reporting Nov- 99 

2. Timeframe for 

consequences Sep-00 

3. Seek resources for rewards 

& assistance Nov-99 

4. Identify fair, motivating 

consequences Mar- 00 

5. Recruitment and training 

of School- Review teams Jun-00 

6. Report baseline accountability 

results for schools Oct-01 

Professional Accountability ensure 
satisfactory performance helping 
students meet standards 

1. Teacher evaluation 

(a) Pilot test 2000 

(b) Statewide implementation 2001 

(c) Training teachers & principals 

in evaluation program May- 01 

(d) Link evaluation to professional 
i mprovemen t requ irem e n ts , 
licensing renewal decisions . . .Aug- 01 

2. School Administrator 
evaluation — develop plan to 

revise Sep-01 

3. District & State Administrator 

evaluations — plan to revise Sep- 02 



* A few integrated tasks with later 
completion dates are included to 
give readers the complete picture. 




ERJC 



Student Accountability 
certifying attainment — 
reading writing, math standards 

1. Elem, middle/intermediate — use 
standards-based results of state 



Hawaii Assmt Program Jun-03 

2. High school — certification 
attainment of standards; 
beginning Grade 10, 

Class of 2004 Jun-02 

Accountability of other key stakeholders 

1. Description of roles, 

responsibilities Aug-99 

2. Action plans, accountability 

measurement Jan-00 



Regulatory environment 

1. Update lavvs/policies/rules 

to promote standards Nov-00 

2. Orient policies/regulations to 
standards (grading, 
graduation, retention, 

course reqmts) Jun-00 

Support Services 
and Systems 

Comprehensive Student Support System 

Standards Implementation Design 



components Jul-99 

System of care — contract options . .Jul-99 

Operations Manual Sep-99 

Integrate support system in 
schools’ Standards Implementation 
Design Jun-00 

Evaluation of student support system 

1 . Complexes evaluate schools’ 

support services Sep-99 

2. Electronic data gathering, 

management system Sep-99 

3. Monitor implementation school- 

based services Jul-99 

4. Assess system of care; modify as 

needed Jun-00 



Modernizing Administrative 
Support Services 

Restructure State offices Mar-00 

Move resources closer to schools: 

1. Task force — work scope, 

functions, etc Oct-99 

2. Schematic — resources matched 

to function and need Jun-00 

3. Plan — reorganize “clusters of 

complexes” Jul-00 

Adopt restructuring plan, 

evaluate, improve Sept-00+ 



Integrate Management Information System 
1. Schools’ networking, Internet 
access Nov-00 

2. Integrated student information 

system . . Sep- 00 

3. Synchronize common student 

information Nov-00 

Human Resources Information Plan 



1. Phase 1 — resource 

development Jan-00 

2. Phase 2 — hardware & 

software Jul-01 

3. Phase 3 — deploy human 

resources Sep- 01 

4. Phase 4 — payroll, time, 

attendance data Fall-01 




O 



School Governance, Structure, and 



Organizational Development 

Collaborate on redefining 

principal’s role Feb-00 

Develop rubric for School/Comm- 

Based Management Feb-00 

Review decision-making policy 
context for standards- based 

reform Jul-00 

Collaborative strategies for shared 

decision-making Jul-00 

Develop actions plans for cross- 
cutting issues Sep-00 



Professional Development 
and Capacity Building 

Standards and Assessment 

Professional Development 
Coordinating Committee develop 
plan to meet training needs on 
standards for all personnel; 
emphasis on leadership dev to 
organize schools around 
standards; inservice training 
in standards’ curr, instruction, 
assmt; integration Professional 
Development Credit option; 



staff development systems Oct-99 

Accountability 

Assessment Liaison: 

1. Assessment function 

school/complex Sep-00 

2. Plan prof dev, on-going 

technical assistance Nov-00 



Comprehensive Student Support System 

Regular cdn teachers deliver 
standards-based educational, 
modification plans for diverse learners: 



1. Differentiated instruction, 

effective behavior strategies, 
appropriate assmt strategies Jul-99 

2. Communicate, partner with 

parents, service providers Jul-99 

Incr staff capacity at each school — 
learning, behavioral student 
support, related sves, including 
Edn Assistant training Jul-99 

Training, communication 
support — personnel assigned to 
implement System Jul-99 



Training facilitate collaboration 

school, families, community 

agencies, organizations Jul-99 

School Governance, Structure, and 
Organizational Development 

Assist schools to build capacity for stan- 
dards implementation Nov-99 

Pre-service, staff dev systems’ 
capacity building 8c prof dev 
support standards 

implementation Sep-00 

Principals/ed officers lead 
standards-based reform: 
l.Prof dev — school improvmt, 
accountability, needs analysis. 



public engagement Oct-99 

2. Manage, add, pool resources — 
more time, stream-line daily 
school operations Oct-99 



Standards Implementation Tasks 

To Be Completed: September 1 999 - August2000 



Public Engagement and 
Communication 

Standards and Assessment 

Solicit suggestions for standards 
video, discussion guide — 
help schools introduce 

standards Oct-99 

Task force — public’s desires 
standards- based student 

report card Dec-99 

Communicate plans, progress of 
HI Assmt Prog & School 
Accountability Program 



to schools, community Jan- 00 

1. Timeframe, procedures, 

expectations Apr- 00 

2. Integrate other communication 

tools Mar-00 



Accountability 

Collaborative working agreements to 



improve quality, access information 

support decisions, actions Sep-99 

Provide interactive Community 
Forum, public discourse on school/ 

system progress Sep- 00 

Biennial community- wide 
survey solicit public input 
improving system’s assmt, 
accountability reporting Jan-01 



Comprehensive Student Support System 

Orientation session — parents, 



adm, community Jul-99+ 

Build links in depts, with 
agencies & orgs at State, 
district, complex levels Jul-99+ * 



Modernizing Administrative Services 

Share restructuring schematic — 

Board, unions, state & district, 



school personnel Mar-99+ 

Survey school, district, state — 

services needed Oct-99 

Input from affected personnel; 

inform Board Nov-99 



School Governance, Structure, and 
Organizational Development 

Complex/regional decision 
m aki n g — appropriate i nvolvemen t 



stakeholders, max use of 

resources Sep-00 

Task force comprehensive review 
statutes, policies, rules, regs Nov-00 



"Genetics is no barrier to learning/' accord- 
ing to brain research work by Reuven 
Fuerstein and his associates. If you know 
how the brain learns , what happens physio- 
logically one can assist a learner to create 
new "hardware" in the mind to carry new 
learnings. (Karen D. Olsen , "Notes from 
Recent Brain Research in the Training 
Module of the California Department of 
Education School Leadership Academy p. 3) 




Photo courtesy of Honowai School 
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Technical Reference Matrix 


Refining Hawai'i Content and 
Performance Standards (HCPS) 


AND P 




Curricular and Instructional 


Support 




In a standards-based education system, content standards must be clear and worthy goals 
for instruction and learning; performance standards must clearly communicate “how good 
is good enough,” and our teachers must have the instructional skills, the subject knowledge, 


! and the curriculum resources to reach all students. 




Superintendent Paul G. LeMahieu , "Standards-based Reform: What Will It Take?" 


(March 15, 1999, p. 2) 




WHAT 


TASKS 


WHEN 


Refining the Hawaii Content 


1. Convene a standards writing team 


Completed 


Standards (what students should 


for each content area comprised 


know and be able to do) in the fol- 


of school, university, and commu- 




lowing content areas 


nity content area specialists 




• Language Arts 

• Mathematics 


2. Identify criteria for high quality 


Completed 


• Science 


content standards in consultation 


• Social Studies 

• Fine Arts 


with national experts 




• Health 


3. Examine national standards, and 


Completed 


• Physical Education 

• World Languages 


other state/district standards 




• Career and Life Skills 


4. Have national experts critique the 


Completed 


• Computer Education, 

And according to the following 


draft content standards 




grade clusters, K-3 (for language 


5. Conduct reviews and validation of 


Completed 


arts and mathematics, K-l and 2-3) 


the refined content standards — to 


4-5,6-8,9-12 


ensure that the standards make 
sense and are worthy, clear, use- 
ful, manageable, and visionary — 
by convening local stakeholders, 
particularly elementary, middle, 
and high school classroom teach- 
ers 






6. Distribute the refined HawaPi 


September 1999 




Content and Performance 

Standards 







TASKS 



WHAT 

Developing Performance Standards 
that provide clear descriptions (per- 
formance indicators) and concrete 
examples (student work with com- 
mentary), on how well students 
must learn the material represented 
by the Content Standards, i.e., "how 
good is good enough " 



Providing standards- based curricular 
and instructional support 



7. Engage classroom teachers in 
developing performance indica- 
tors and collecting and analyzing 
student work in relation to the 
content standards 

8. Convene teacher teams to write 
performance standards that 
would include performance indi- 
cators and student work with 
commentary, as well as methods 
for assessing how well students 
have learned the material 

9. Establish a “virtual” or interactive 

resource center website for each 
of the content areas, so teachers 
can review and/or give input to 
the development of the perfor- 
mance standards 

10. Complete initial set of Perfor- 
mance Standards 

(a) Language arts and mathematics 

(b) Eight other content areas 

11. Create resource documents to 
support standards implementa- 
tion, such as Making Sense of 
Standards, which addresses the 
“why” and “what” of standards 
and illustrates what a standards- 
based classroom and school 
looks like, and an informational 
brochure for parents and com- 
munity members that would help 
parents understand standards 
and illustrate how they can help 
their children meet the standards 

12. Identify current, high quality 
curriculum and instructional 
resources at the national and 
local level that are aligned with 
and support the implementation 
of the standards 




WHEN 

Ongoing, already started 
Ongoing, already started 

January 2000 



August 2000 (75% completion) 
August 2001 (remaining 25% 
completed) 

August- October 1999 



Ongoing, already started 




WHAT 



Providing standards -based curricu- 
lar and instructional support 
(continued) 



Providing meaningful, job-embed- 
ded professional development to 
create a performance-oriented 
system 



0 - 



TASKS 



WHEN 



13. Provide access to high quality, j January 2000 
current, and aligned curriculum 
and instructional resource mate- 
rials through professional devel- 
opment programs, curriculum 
leadership networks, and the 
standards website 

14. Provide chat rooms and list j January 2000 
servers to enable educators with 
common interests (e.g., specific 
standards, issues arising from 
standards implementation, or 
areas such as performance assess- 
ments or instructional strategies 
to meet diverse learner needs), 
to interact with each other or 
share information and ideas 



March 2000 and ongoing 



15. Establish an optional "resource 
procurement" system that 
reviews commercial materials 
and negotiates "best prices" for 
schools 



16. Convene design teams to devel- j October L999 
op a coherent, comprehensive, 
systemwide professional devel- 
opment plan by engaging critical 
stakeholder groups in the 
process. The plan would include: 

(a) Stakeholder understanding of 
standards and standards-based 
reform 

(b) Leadership development to help 
school administrators lead and 
organize their schools around 
standards 

(c) Inservice training to strengthen 
curricular, instructional and 
assessment practices 

(d) External supports to strengthen 
content or disciplinary-based 
perspectives for standards imple- 
mentation in specific content 
areas 





Technical Reference Matrix 

Section One 



WHAT 



Providing meaningful, job-embed- 
ded professional development to 
create a performance-oriented 
system 
(continued) 



Aligning the policy and regulatory 
environment to support standards- 
im piemen tat ion 



TASKS 

(e) Integration with the Depart- 
ment’s Professional Dev Credit 
option 

(f) Creating staff development sys- 
tems to implement the plan 

17. Creating staff development systems 
to implement the plan 

18. Update and revise policies, regula- 
tions, and practices to assure con- 
gruence with and support of a 
standards-based system. This 
includes: 

(a) Authorized Course Code Num- 
bers (ACCN), award of credits 

(b) Reporting student progress 

(c) Grading 

(d) Graduation requirements 

(e) Promotion/retention 
requirements 

(f) Other Board policies 

19. Propose legislation and/or policy 
actions to enable standards imple- 
mentation 



WHEN 



October 1999 and ongoing 



June 2000 



January 2000 




2 



Technical Reference Matrix 




Developing an 




In a standards-based education system, assessment strategies provide credible and accurate 
information on student attainment of our standards. An accountability system, a process of 
accepting responsibility for and being answerable for one’s actions, should motivate and sup- 
port improved performance. An effective accountability system links authority with respon- 
sibility; defines clear lines of responsibility and mutual obligation; and requires continuous 
inspection of how well our system and our schools are supporting student attainment of our 
standards. The inspection should lead to recommendations and actions in a continuous 
improvement cycle. 

Superintendent Paul G. LeMahieu, "Standards-based Reform : What Will it Take?" 

(March 15, 1999, p. 2) 



WHAT 

Student Assessment 

Develop and implement a statewide 
standards-based Haw a Pi 

Assessment Program that provides 
educators, decision-makers, and the 
public with fair and adequate infor- 
mation on students’ accomplish- 
ment of the standards [required by 
Act 74]. 



TASKS 

1. Develop and implement state 
student assessments based on 
the Hawaii Content and 
Performance Standards II in 
reading, writing, mathematics, 
and the overarching General 
Learner Outcomes, which use 
varied response formats (e.g., 
short answer, essay, multiple 
choice) at the benchmark grade 
levels 3, 5, 8, and 10 

2. Augment the standards-based 

state accountability assessments 
with a small portion of the cur- 
rent Stanford Achievement 
Tests, 9th edition, in reading 
and mathematics (not writing) 
in order to also provide norm- 
refcrcnccd information 

[required by Board of Education 
policy #2520] 



WHEN 

May 2000 (field test statewide) 

May 2001 (complete development, 
w. proficiency levels; baseline assess- 
ment) 

May 2002 (ongoing) 



May 2000 (ongoing) 




WHAT 



TASKS 



Student Assessment 
(continued) 



3. Ensure appropriate assessment 
accommodations are afforded to 
students from special populations 
(e.g., special education, English as 
Second Language Learners) 

4. Actively communicate the plans 
and progress of the Hawaii 
Assessment Program to educators, 
decision-makers, and the public 
using a variety of methods and for- 
mats (e.g., brochures for parents, 
newspaper articles, op-ed articles, 
television programs, content on 
the Assessment Information 
Resource Center website). Use 
school results to promote “assess- 
ment literacy” and showcase exem- 
plary uses of assessment informa- 
tion by schools in the service of 
student learning 

5. Use the standards- based assess- 
ment information in the School 
Accountability Program 

6. Develop a long-range plan for the 
inclusion of the other content areas 
specified in the Hawaii Content 
and Performance Standards into 
the statewide Hawaii Assessment 
Program and/or school/classroom 
assessment programs 

7. Develop a long-range plan and/or 
guidelines for the inclusion of 
devclopmcntally and technically 
sound early education (e.g., grades 
K-2) assessment — at minimum in 
the area of reading in grades 1 and 
2 — into school/classroom assess- 
ment programs 





WHEN 

May 2000 (ongoing) 
January 2000 (ongoing) 



October 2001 (ongoing) 
January 2001 (plan completed) 

January 2002 (plan completed) 




WHAT 



Student Assessment 

(continued) 



School Accountability 

Develop and implement a School 
Accountability Program centered on 
student achievement of the standards 
[required by Act 74]. 



WHEN 



I January 2001 (plan completed) 



November 1999 



TASKS 



8, Develop a plan to organize and 
maintain a small-scale, ongoing 
research and development effort 
focused on new assessment strate- 
gies in order to build the capacity 
for flexibility, innovation, and 
growth into the statewide Hawaii 
Assessment Program 

1. Determine criteria for schools’ 
yearly standards- based academic 
progress (school compared to 
itself) and standards-based 
absolute goals based on percent of 
students “meeting” standards 

(a) Use outcomes of standards-based 
state assessment in language arts 
and mathematics, and 

(b) Decide if and how standards- 
based school assessment out- 
comes should be used. 



2. Set timeframe for triggering ! September 1999 
school accountability conse- 
quences, It was suggested that 
rewards and assistance be imple- 
mented immediately, and that full 
consequences be implemented 
following three annual improve- 
ment cycles 



3, Establish guidelines, tools and 
evidence to be used by School 
Revie w-Assistance teams for on- 
site school visitations, for the pur- 
pose of determining type of con- 
sequences (full range — from 

rewards and recognition, to types 
of assistance, to types of sanc- 
tions) 



May 2000 





Technical Reference Matrix 

Section Two 



WHAT 


TASKS 


WHEN 


School Accountability 

(continued) 


4. Examine statewide resources (peo- 
ple and money) that can contribute 
and provide rewards, recognition, 
and assistance; seek external fund- 
ing; propose appropriate funding 
legislation 

[est. $250,000 public & private 
funds, annually] 


Begin Nov. 1999 (continuing there- 
after) 




5. Generate and/or identify specific 
forms of consequences that schools 
would see as fair, inspiring, and 
motivating 


March 2000 




6. Develop training materials and 
training package for School 
Review-Assistance teams; identify 
possible positions and people 
inside and outside the Department 
to serve on these teams; establish 
procedure for “recruiting" them 


June 2000 




7. Establish communication proce- 
dures with schools regarding 
school accountability expectations, 
consequences, timeframe, and pri- 
ority assistance 


April 2000 




8. Use media and other communica- 
tion channels to convey the time- 
frame, school accountability expec- 
tations and consequences to 
school-communities and other 
stakeholders 


May 2000 




9. Set up a system which monitors 
unintended outcomes of school 
accountability, such as increases in 
drop-out rate, decrease in atten- 
dance rate, increase in retention 
rate, decrease in high school grad- 
uation rate, etc. 


May 2000 




0 - 



WHAT 


TASKS 


WHEN 


School Accountability 

(continued) 


10. Design how school accountabili- 
ty outcomes (e.g., made ade- 
quate or outstanding progress, 
met absolute goal, did not make 
progress) and consequences 
(announcement of type of 
reward - recogn i tion , assistance , 
etc.) will be integrated with pub- 
lic communication reports (e.g., 
School Status & Improvement 
Report) and with other key 
information the public and par- 
ents want to have about schools 


March 2000 




11. Report baseline accountability 
results for schools; integrate 
with full communication system 
about timeframe for improve- 
ment; specific forms of conse- 
quences; integrate with other 
school information 


Tentative — October 2001 
(baseline only) 




12. Modify, add, or work to remove 
policies, rules, and regulations so 
that conditions needed for 
school accountability may flour- 
ish, i.e., adequate school 
resources, sufficient flexibility 
and freedom for school-based 
decisions, and sufficient time to 
improve 


Ongoing 




13. Report school accountability 
outcomes and change from 
baseline year; acknowledge those 
schools that are improving 


Begin October 2002 and each 
Oct. thereafter 




14. Recruit and train School Review- 
Assistance team members to 
serve the state’s accountability 
needs 

[est. $31,500 state funds & 
$31,500 federal funds, annually] 


SY 2001-2002 




15. Identify and provide assistance to 
schools based on school 
accountability results 

16. initiate the full range of school 
accountability consequences 


Begin rewards Sc assistance 
October 2002 and annually 
thereafter; October 2004 — 
begin sanctions 
October 2004 




Technical Reference Matrix 

Section Two 



WHAT 



Professional Accountability 

Develop and implement a 
Professional Evaluation Program 
for Teachers to ensure satisfactory 
performance of professional teacher 
standards, including improving stu- 
dent proficiency on learning stan- 
dards. 



Develop and implement a 
Professional Evaluation Program 
for School Administrators to ensure 
satisfactory performance of profes- 
sional school administrator standards, 
including improving student profi- 
ciency on learning standards. 



Develop and implement a 
Professional Evaluation Program 
for District and State 
Administrators to ensure satisfactory 
performance of professional adminis- 
trator standards, including supporting 
student proficiency on learning stan- 
dards. 



TASKS 

1. Develop and implement a sound, 
legally defensible and practical 
Professional Evaluation Program 
for Teachers to provide annual 
evaluation of all teachers 

2. Train teachers and principals re: 
requirements of the Professional 
Evaluation Program for Teachers 

3. Build a formal link between results 
from the Professional Evaluation 
Program for Teachers and obliga- 
tions related to: 

(a) Professional improvement require- 
ments, and 

(b) Licensing renewal decisions. 
[Note: Standards for licensing 
renewal are under development by 
the Department of Education.] 

1 . Develop a plan to revise the cur- 
rent annual performance evalua- 
tion of school administrators 



Develop a plan to revise the cur- 
rent annual performance evalua- 
tion of district and state adminis- 
trators 



WHEN 

2000- 01 (pilot test) 

2001- 02 (statewide 
implementation) 



March - May 2001 



August 2001 



September 2001 



September 2002 




TASKS 



WHAT 

Student Accountability 

Certify high school students’ level of 
attainment of the standards in read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics. 



Certify elementary and fniddle/ 
uitermediate school students’ level of 
attainment of the standards in read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics. 



1 . Use standards-based results of the 
statewide Hawaii Assessment 
Program to classify high school 
students’ level of attainment (i.e., 
certify their “proficiency” relative 
to the standards) 

2. Use certification of attainment of 
the performance standards from 
the Hawaii Assessment 
Program’s reading, writing, and 
mathematics measures, beginning 
in grade 10 (with repeated admin- 
istrations through grade 12), as 
the basis, in combination with 
Board of Education course and 
credit requirements, for a regular 
Hawaii public high schools diplo- 
ma 

1 . Use standards-based results of the 
statewide Hawaii Assessment 
Program to classify elementary 
and middlc/intermediatc school 
students’ level of attainment (i.e., 
certify their “proficiency” relative 
to the standards) 



WHEN 



June 2001 to June 2003 
(phase-in, information only) 
June 2004 (ongoing) 



Implementation completed with the 
graduating class of 2004 



June 2001, June 2002 
(phase-in, information only) 
June 2003 (ongoing) 
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WHAT 



Student Accountability 

(continued) 



Revise student report cards to reflect 
progress referenced to the Hawaii 
Content and Performance Standards. 



TASKS 



2. Use certification of standards 
attainment for elementary and 
middle/intermediate school stu- 
dents to determine their eligibility 
to participate in the next regular 
statewide Hawaii Assessment 
Program assessment. Students not 
eligible are to be provided addi- 
tional instructional time or differ- 
entiated instruction to become 
“proficient” before they can move 
on within the statewide Hawaii 
Assessment Program. Such stu- 
dents will be afforded the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their attain- 
ment of the standards in supple- 
mentary Hawaii Assessment 
Program assessments administered 
in non-benchmark grades (i.e., 
grades 4, 6, 7, and 9) 

[est. $560,000 state funds, annual- 

iy] 

1. Review current policy and regula- 
tions regarding student report 



2 . 



WHEN 



June 2003 

(ongoing implementation) 



December 1999 



cards 



Convene a task force broadly rep- j February 2000 
resentative of education stakehold- i 
ers statewide to determine whether 
it is desirable to (a) require a uni- 
form student report card in all 
schools statewide, or (b) not 
require a uniform report card 
statewide but require that school- 
developed report cards satisfy cer- 
tain common purposes and criteria, 
or (c) recommend some other 
option, given a credible and com- 
pelling rationale 





WHAT 

Accountability of Other 
Constituents 

Clarify the roles and responsibilities 
of all key stakeholders (e.g., from 
elected officials to students) for 
accountable public education 
[required by Act 74]. 



Provide all stakeholders with mean - 
injjful and understandable “report 
cards ” on how schools , districts , and 
the system are doing on critical indica- 
tors of success and accountability cri- 
teria, particularly, standards-based 
student achievement [required by Act 
74). 



TASKS 

L. Develop a complete enumeration 
of all key stakeholders and a 
description of their primary roles 
and responsibilities for account- 
able public education 

2. Develop and implement public 
engagement processes that active- 
ly involve key stakeholders in 
reviewing and clarifying their roles 
and responsibilities 

3. Develop action plans for follow- 
through on described responsibil- 
ities (e.g., developing a coherent 
state education policy framework, 
securing independently commis- 
sioned annual reports, developing 
a “Parent’s Declaration of 
Responsibility”) 

4. Develop measures and practices 
based on fair criteria that will hold 
other stakeholder groups (e.g., 
legislators, parents, business) 
responsible for public education 

1. Build on the indicator require- 
ments of Act 74 (student achieve- 
ment of standards, attendance, 
dropouts, parent involvement) 
and the Board of Education’s 
Effective Schools Policy # 2005 
(student achievement of stan- 
dards, behavior, student and par- 
ent satisfaction). Find out what 
other information is really desired 
and by whom. What are the crit- 
ical indicators of success? Use the 
results from a biennial communi- 
ty-wide survey for planning 



WHEN 



August 1999 



November 1999 



January 2000 



January 2000 



October 2000 

(for Act 74 requirements) 

January 2001 (initial survey; every 
2 years thereafter) 
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WHAT 

Accountability of Other 
Constituents 

(continued) 

Provide all stakeholders with mean- 
ingful and understandable “report 
cards” on how schools, districts, and 
the system are doing 



Provide educators, decision-makers, 
and the public with information from 
external assessments about how well 
our state is doing relative to other 
states. 



Assessment & Accountability 
Supports 

Provide support for schools’ and class- 
rooms’ sta nda rds- based assessmen ts. 



TASKS 

2. Inform stakeholders what changes 
are being implemented and how 
we will define school and system 
success 

3. Disseminate the revised School 
Status and Improvement Report 
(SSIR) with school accountability 
information 

4. Make the report easy to read and 
deliver it, using credible messen- 
gers 



WHEN 



1 . 



2 . 



July 2000 



October 2001 



October 2001 



Generate secondary analysis and i October 1999 
summary reports of inter-state 
assessment information (such as 
National Assessment of: 

Educational Progress, annual col- 
lege entrance examination results) 






October 1999 



Actively provide assessment infor- 
mation to the public and decision- 
makers through a variety of meth- 
ods and formats to promote 
“assessment literacy” and the 
sound use of assessment informa- 
tion 



1. Provide ongoing professional i October 1999 (ongoing 
development training for school j 
staffs which meets sound criteria 
and integrates curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessments with stan- 
dards 



WHAT 



TASKS 



WHEN 



Assessment & Accountability 
Supports 

(continued) 



2. Establish an online Assessment 
Information Resource Center 
website and staff, fully integrated 
with the Hawaii Content and 
Performance Standards website, 
that provides direct access for 
school staff to: 

(a) Sample assessment tools and relat- 
ed standards- based assessment 
information, 

(b) A searchable database of assess- 
ment items/tasks indexed to the 
Hawaii Content and 
Performance Standards, 

(c) Personnel who can offer advice 
and feedback on the application of 
classroom and school-selected 
assessment techniques, and 

(d) Assessment resources and services 
provided by vendors and others 
(via brokering and connecting) 
that can assist schools to imple- 
ment their standards- based class- 
room and school-determined stu- 
dent assessments. 



January 2000 (Website established; 
continued development thereafter) 
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WHAT 



TASKS 



WHEN 



Assessment & Accountability 
Supports 

(continued) 



. As part of each school’s or com- j September 2000 
plex’s Professional Support j 
Network, establish an Assessment 
Liaison function, selected from 
within existing instructional ( 
administrative staff, to: 

(a) Serve as an on-site resource person 
to provide school staff with advice 
and assistance in the selection, 
adaptation, or development of! 
school /classroom-determined 
assessments, and 

(b) Serve as the point of contact with 
the Test Development Section for 
the statewide Havvaih Assessment 
Program, especially for matters 
regarding administration of the 
statewide assessments and appro- 
priate interpretation and use of 
results for instructional and school 
improvement. 



4. Develop a plan to provide in-depth j November 2000 
professional development opportu- 
nities and ongoing technical assis- 
tance for Assessment Liaisons in 
order to enable them to compe- 
tently and confidently assist school 
staff. Explore the feasibility of 
offering differential compensation, 
possibly via Department of 
Education-sponsored inservice 
training and/or University of 
Hawai c i graduate courses 





TASKS 



WHAT 



WHEN 



Assessment & Accountability 
Supports 

(continued) 

Establish a Hawaii Public Education 
Accountability Council. 



1. Establish a Hawaii Public 
Education Accountability Council 
to: 

(a) Provide long-term, stable, non- 
partisan policy guidance to the 
Board of Education and 
Superintendent; 

(b) Advocate for and defend/support 
accountability in public educa- 
tion; 

(c) Monitor and verify the soundness 
of Department of Education’s 
accountability system; and, 

(d) Recommend improvements to the 
accountability system. 



Provide the public with opportunities 
to identify what they consider the key 
indicators of success , as well as to 
appraise school and system progress on 
those indicators. 



1. Coordinate community forums 
with a preceding public informa- 
tion campaign designed to ensure 
a basic understanding of the stan- 
dards (what they are, why they are 
important, what they look like) 
and how to interpret school-level 
assessment results from the 
statewide Hawaii Assessment 
Program 



2. Use the school, district, and sys- 
tem report cards as a tool to 
engage the community, emphasiz- 
ing improvement: What improve- 
ments have occurred, and how to 
further improve the schools and 
the school system, [est. $5,000 
state funds, annually, for 
Community Forums] 
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WHAT 


TASKS 


WHEN 


Assessment & Accountability 


3. Develop and implement a biennial 


January 2001 (initial; every 2 years 


Supports 


community-wide survey focused 


thereafter) 


(continued) 


on soliciting input about improv- 
ing the system’s assessment and 
accountability reporting. 




Provide the public with opportunities 


[Combine with the HawaPi 




to identify what they consider the key 


Opinion Poll on Public Education; 




indicators of success 


est. $3,000 additional cost, bienni- 




(continued) 


ally.] 






4. Obtain ratings on key indicators of 
success (e.g., “Progress” in addi- 
tion to “Importance”) via the 
Biennial Community-Wide Survey 


(same as above) 


Improve the quality and access to 


1. Develop collaborative working 


September 1999 


information that supports decisions 


agreements and actions among the 




and action. 


several offices currently responsible 
for the collection, analysis, and 
reporting of student, school, finan- 
cial, and personnel data. Focus on 
(a) establishing official data defini- 
tions for key data elements, (b) 
establishing common access proto- 
cols and designating an official 
source or repository for each key 
data element, (c) working to 
improve data timeliness, accuracy, 
access, efficiency, and security, and 
(d) providing technical support to 
data users. 




Ongoing Evaluation & Continuous 


1 . Identify a small set of broad indica- 


July 2000 


Improvement 


tors to assess Assessment and 
Accountability services provided to 




Monitor progress of the development 
and implementation of the standards- 


various stakeholders * 




based Assessment and Accountability 


2. Gather and analyze indicator data 


February 2001 (ongoing) 


System. 


for continuous improvement of 
services 
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